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Fronde. It must be admitted that it was not an easy
task, with such cumbersome and varied elements, to
offer an elegant deportment and to make a charming
appearance. Success depended on gracefulness of
gesture, on carriage, on a sliding motion in one's
step, on a svelt form and a supple bust. In the
evening, when shoulders were bared, and the easy
movements of the body were possible, the silhouette
was more attractive;, and, had it not been for the
panniers and the crinolines, the dresses of that day
would not have been ugly for dinner and after-din-
ner wear.

During the Second Empire, it was quite a feat to
walk when you were forced to carry about with you
such an unnatural rotundity as that of the crino-
line. When you sat down, you had to guard against
the flying up or out of the rebellious wires. To get
into a carriage without making a mess of it required
not a little skill, especially as many dresses were
made of very light materials, such as tulle, gauze
and lace. Husbands and fathers needed to be blessed
with a large stock of patience and restive horses had
to be well trained, for considerable time and much
fine calculation were necessary on these trying occa-
sions. It was almost impossible to shake hands with
a child and very difficult to take a gentleman's arm.
In fact from this moment dates the custom which
prevails to-day of not offering the arm in a drawing-
room and particularly in the street.

The inventor of the crinoline was Auguste Person,
who died not many years ago in Champagne at the
advanced age of almost eighty, I am told. I have
also heard that he did not make much money from
Ms invention, for he sold the patent for four thou-

383t it was only the external part of her attire which
